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sponnen, hat ahnliche Redewendungen, Aus- 
driicke, ahnliches Reimschema (Tiraden), 
iihnlichen Versbau, ohne indessen sangbar zu 
sein : kurzum es erscheint mir als eine schlech- 
te Nachahmung des Obigen. 



Richard Otto. 



Munich. 



BROWNING'S DICTION: 
A Study of 'The Ring and The Book.' 

No poet of the present century presents so 
many peculiarities of diction as does Brown- 
ing. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the forms and vocabulary of former 
periods. His knowledge of the continental 
tongues, especially Italian and French, has a 
perceptible effect on his expression. He uses 
deliberately and consistently, so that it cannot 
be considered mere affectation, a number of 
forms not common in nineteenth century Eng- 
lish. His language is a remarkable example 
of the flexibility of our tongue, and of the 
freedom with which it incorporates additions 
from the most diverse sources. All these 
reasons may make Browning's poetry more 
difficult to the ordinary reader, but they add 
materially to the interest of the student of 
English. 

The grammatical peculiarities of Brown- 
ing's verse are, in most cases, the result of a 
desire for greater compactness of expression, 
and include the omission of words usually con- 
sidered necessary, but such as are easily 
supplied from the context. Some construc- 
tions used with great frequency are those of 
English in an earlier period, and may be at- 
tributed to Browning's exceptional familiarity 
with the Elizabethan writers. Examples of 
these are the old dative, the more frequent use 
of the subjunctive, and the common employ- 
ment of one part of speech for another. The 
following is a summary in detail. 

I. The omission of the preposition to before 
the infinitive with all classes of verbs. Ex- 
amples of this extended use of the infinitive 
without its sign will be found on almost every 
page of the poem. Like any unusual form 
this is temporarily confusing, but one is soon 
able to supply the omission without thought. 

II. The omission of the relative when sub- 



ject, and of the antecedent of a relative even 
when governed by an expressed preposition. 
The following examples illustrate the forms : 

"To hold her tottering ark, had tumbled else." 
" Virgil is little help to who writes, prose." 

The antecedent of the relative adverb is 
omitted in, 

" By when it may reach him." 

III. The omission of the auxiliaries when 
they have been similarly used in any part of 
the sentence. This is somewhat confusing 
when the liberty is taken several times in a 
complicated structure. 

IV. The use of the dative, especially of the 
personal pronouns, is scarcely surpassed by 
Shakespeare. 

" Then was the story told I'll cut you short/' 

" Thrust them out of doors the girl again." 

" We'll gain you, that way, liberty at least." 

"Cancel me quick the thing pretended one." 

" Ushered you into life a bouncing boy." 

" Branches me out his verb tree on the slate." 

" Strip me yon miscreant of those robes usurped." 

The dative of nouns occurs in the following : 

" Able to sing God praise on mornings now." 
" Oh, never fear I I'll find life plenty use." 
" I had hoped to have hitched the villian into verse 
For a gift, this very day, a complete list 
O' the prepositions each with proper case." 

It will be seen that the examples exhibit a use 
both of the ethical dative and of the dative of 
advantage. 

V. The omission of prepositions other than 
to ox for of the dative. 

" Lure him the lure o'the letters, Aretine ! " 
"And coil itself on the remains of me, 
Body and mind, and there flesh fang content." 

A similar omission makes verbs appear active 
sometimes, as " laugh it " for laugh at it. So 
"vault it," and " encamp " in 

" As master, — took the field, encamped his rights. 1 ' 

VI. The use of the simple pronoun for the 
reflexive myself, yourself, etc. 

" Deceive vou for a second, if you may." 
" I must let the portrait go. 
Content me with the model I believe." 

VII. The cognate accusative is used with 
verbs that do not usually take it. 

" She had looked one look and vanished." 
" Let them love their love, 
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That bites and claws like hate, or hate their hate." 
" Kiss him the kiss, Iscariot." 

VIII. The double object, or the object and 
factitive predicate occur with many verbs. 
Examples are, 

" Dip a broad melon leaf that holds the wet, 

And whisk their faded fresh." 
" Whose first bleat, when he plucks the wool away, 

Will strike the grinners grave." 
" When he can worry both the parents dead/' 
" Thou, even from thy corpse-clothes virginal, 
Look'st the He dead, Lucretia ! '* 
"So, plucked it, having asked the snake advice. 1 ' 
" What if I prayed the prelate leave to speak." 

IX. The subjunctive in a form identical with 
the indicative, where nothing but the context 
shows it to be subjunctive, is very common 
and has often been pointed out. 

" How had old Pietro sprung up, crossed himself. 1 ' 
" Count Guido Franceschini had hit the mark 
Far better, spent his life with more effect. 
As a dancer or a priser, trades that pay." 
" Carried into effect your mandate here 

That else had fallen to ground." 
u Could valor save a town Troy still had stood." 
"Wot ye your Christ had ' -vexed our Herod thus ? '* 

X. The subjunctive is used optatively or 
imperatively many times. 

" Justinian speak ! 

Nor modern Baldo, Bartolo be dumb ! " 
" Roam from roof 

This youngster, play the gypsy out of doors.' 1 
** At the new prison be it his son shall lie." 
" Mine be he, by miraculous mercy, lords." 
** Be her first prayer then presently for you." 
" End we exordium, Phoebus plucks my ear." 
" Haste we to advertise him — charm of cheek." 
" Sleep we an hour, awake at suffer time." 

XI. The subjunctive is used after the im- 
perative denoting purpose or result, as in 

" See that the loser leave door handsomely." 
" Contrive he sidle forth balked of the blow ! " 
** Put case her sort of . . . in this . . . escapes 
Were many and oft." 

XII. The subjunctive of purpose or result in 
other connections is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: 

" Discreet provision lest my lords 

Be too much troubled by effrontery.' 1 
" Yea, we have shown it lawful, necessary 

Pompilia leave her husband, seek the house,' 1 
*' I look that, white and perfect to the end, 

She wait till Jove dispatch some demigod." 



" I' the fulness of the days, for God's, lest sin 

Exceed the service, leap the line." 
" I pray it finish since it can not last.' 1 
" Impute ye as the action were prepense." 

XIII. The subjunctive with so in the sense 
of provided that is found occasionally. 

" So he but find the bottom, braves the brook. 11 

"So he stop there, stay thought from smirching her," 

XIV. The subjunctive in the temporal clause 
occurs in, 

" She wait till Jove dispatch some demigod. 11 
"Till God have had sufficiency of both. 11 

XV. The subjunctive is used regularly in 
conditions with or without if, and in conces- 
sive clauses with or without though. Ex- 
amples of conditions without if are, 

"Any good day, be but my friends alert.' 1 
" Ah, did he do thus, what a friend were he ! 

What grace were his, what gratitude were mine." 
" Man, be he in the priesthood or at the plough. 1 ' 
" Money, sweet sirs ! and were the fiction fact, 11 
" How other were the end would men be sage. 1 ' 
" Fair be assured ! But what an he were foul. 1 ' 
" Here were the end, had anything an end. 11 

Examples of the concessive are, 

" I 1 the teeth of the world which, clown-like, loves to 
chew 
Be it but a straw 'twixt work and whistling while. 11 

" Though Guido stood forth priest from head to heel, 
And further, were he, from the tonsured scalp 
I and Christ would renounce all right in him. 1 ' 

" Though ring about your neck be brass not gold.' 1 

"Although the mill-yoke-wound be smarting yet.* 1 

XVI. The preposition of the verb-phrase is 
allowed to stray farther from its verb than is 
common even in poetry. 

" The starved, stripped, beaten brace of stupid dupes 
Broke at last in their desperation loose." 

" Here my hand holds you life out." 

" Had to begin go filling, drop by drop, 
Its measure up of full disgust for me." 

Browning's diction is rich in new words, 
coined with great freedom. They are of the 
four classes, — nouns, verbs, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, with the interjection "aie" oh, from 
the French.* 

*The basis of the study of new forms has been the diction- 
aries of Webster and Worcester, with reference to Hallo- 
well's ' Dictionary of Archaic Words, 1 Wright's ' Obsolete 
and Provincial English,' and the new Dictionary of the 
Philological Society. 
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The principle of analogy will account for 
many forms, words being formed similar in 
function and in form, or similar in function, 
and implying contrast in a part dissimilar in 
form. This will account for branchage with 
leafage, out-sight with insight, thishow with 
somehow, omni-benevolence with omniscience, 
Pompilian and Guidonian. Horn-blind is 
made from the thought of horn-mad ; unpoped 
and repope are contrasted forms from pope, 
unhate as a verb from hate, and so also Cicero- 
ize, ecclesiasticized with Latinize. 

The ease with which certain endings adapt 
themselves to the iambic metre may account, 
in some measure, for such words as end in 
-ity, clericality, efficacity, detestability, and 
connubiality . This may be an incidental 
reason for the adverbs glhnmeringly, cor- 
rectively, forgivably, unmotherly, probatively 
and ghastlily. Malleolable has the extra 
syllable for the same reason apparently. The 
Latin relative qui, used as a verb, takes es in 
the third sing., after the analogy of verbs end- 
ing in y. 

Browning uses the common English pre- 
fixes and suffixes so that the words coined do 
not have a foreign ring, and may easily ingraft 
themselves upon the language. f There is 
nothing peculiar in the forms idyllist, clav- 
ecinist, wolfishness, unchariness, disenmesh, 
dishabituate, undistend, unset/, unpoisoned, 
and outthrob. So we find pollent, olent, gar- 
nishry, crumblement, usurpature, signorial, 
interfilleted, abashless, mollitious, evolvible 
plenitudinous. Franceschinihood and clown- 
ship are such words as might easily be coined 
in conversation, with no thought of their use 
in literature. Such also is the adjective 
twitchy. — Discept is used as a verb in some- 
thing of the sense of except, take exception to, 
connected with the obsolete disception, a con- 
troversy. In unhusk the un is intensive, not 
negative. Gnawn is an analogous form for 
gnawed, and elucubrate is used in a new 
meaning, unless it be for elucidate. The ex- 
pressive onomatopoetic verb clump-clumped 
is made from the provincial English verb 

fThe Philological Society's Dictionary adopts abashless, 
branchage, aboriginary, new forms from Browning, and 
artistry in a new sense. But it omits Adoniad, Canidian* 
caritellas, and Capucins, all belonging in the parts issued. 



clump, to make a noise. Cursewise is strictly 
a compound, but is written, as are many similar 
words, without the hyphen. Griesly. used as 
adverb and adjective, is perhaps the same as 
grisly but with different spelling. 

Orvieto and Bilboa, for orvietan and bilbo, 
are the names of places instead of the things 
originating at them, and may be considered 
metonymy. — Clericate is used with the idea 
of reproach that clergy does not have. — Cau- 
datory is a most expressive title for a hanger- 
on, and aboriginary gives to aborigines a 
new singular, with a less extended meaning 
than aboriginal. — Adoniad, the noun, and the 
adjectives Canidian (from a sorceress mention- 
ed by Horace), Marinesque (from the name 
of an Italian painter), Trebbian, Teian, Thal- 
lassian, are good examples of the ease with 
which Browning forms new words. — Lathen 
uses the old English suffix en as in hempen. — 
Doited, from doit, a Shakespearean word, is 
employed by Browning in the expressive 
characterization "the doited crone." — In- 
conscious is for unconscious. Cinct in the 
compound white-cinct is made directly from 
the supine stem of Latin cingo. — Extravasaie 
is an adjective with the same form as the 
verb. — Panciatic is a punning adjective on the 
Italian name Panciatichi ; it rhymes with Eng- 
lish lymphatic. — Paynimrie is at least more 
musical than heathendom. — Ombrifuge is 
strongly Latin in its make-up, while paravent 
a screen, volte-face a turn-coat, scazons choli- 
ambics, are good French words. — Tern quat- 
ern anglicised from terne quaterne, is also a 
French expression in dice throwing. 

Here may be put the words from the Italian, 
with which Browning is so familiar from in- 
timate association with the people, that we 
are not surprised at a long list from a single 
poem. Some of these are introduced without 
a change, some are shortened, and some take 
English endings. Of the first class are festas 
holidays, caritellas Caryatids, sbirri bailiffs, 
mannaia the name of a sort of guillotine from 
the Italian for hatchet, principessa, stinche 
prison, soldo penny, crazie pi. of crazia a 
small coin, pieve and duomo church, facchini 
porters. The second class is represented 
by tarocs, from Italian tarocchi, a game 
at cards ; while in the expression due baioc 
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the first is an Italian word complete, and 
the second is shortened from bajocco, a 
coin of three farthings. Of the third class are 
baracan from baracane, or barracan, a strong 
cloth, porpcrate from porporato dressed in 
purple. 

New meanings are given to many words in 
'The Ring and the Book.' Artistry is used 
for artistic touch, not works of art; sconces in 
"mirror-sconces," has the meaning protec- 
tion for a mirror, instead of for a candle ; 
cramp in "Latin cramp enough " means con- 
cise. Else is used for the treasury official not 
the treasury, chirograph is for chirography, 
retort in the expression "tort, retort" is in- 
jury returned. Heading has the meaning 
decapitation, and sliver is applied to a living 
branch. Temporality is used for the church 
rather than the laity. Red-letters is made a 
verb, preside and mued to moult are made 
transitive, while finish has an intransitive 
meaning in the sense of end. Atom is an 
adjective in " any atom width " and misunder- 
standing in "misunderstanding creatures." 
The most remarkable use of a word in a new 
sense is that of Molinists, applied not as usual- 
ly to the followers of Molina but to those of 
Molinos. The word from the latter name 
should have the accent on the penult syllable, 
but it follows the other word in being accented 
on the antepenult as shown by the metre. 

Besides words entirely new, Browning 
recovers many now rare or obsolete. This is 
done unconsciously, owing to the poet's ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the English of all 
periods. Examples of rare words are repristi- 
nation, rivelled, carke, quag, smugly, execu- 
tant, endlong, dubiety, unsuccess ; as verbs 
repugns, inched, roo^ (causative sense), exente- 
rate, regularize. Brangled, and the adjective 
mumping, are provincial English. — The obso- 
lete words are even more numerous. Of verbs 
there are old forms smoothens, holpen, clomb ; 
stale is used actively and there are spire to 
breathe, round to whisper, confer to compare, 
unwomans, apposed in sense of opposed, deter- 
mine in the sense of end. Among nouns are 
rondure, commodity advantage, mumps melan- 
choly, sib a relative, spilth, pomander, byblow, 
slap a puddle, purtenance part of an animal, 
penfeather, jakes, feminity ; letch is used for 



passion, smatch for taste, misprision in sense 
of misconception, wafture, mansuetude, lapida- 
tion, allent, pick-thank, forthright, exem- 
plarity, sustainment and revealment. Among 
adjectives are purfled, from obsolete verb 
purfle, touted and foredone, eximious, thwart 
perverse, conglobed, arrased. 'Shuddikins, 
the old interjection, is revived, on in the ex- 
pression "on tremble" (a-tremble), and as in 
the obsolete sense of ' that ' in 

" Impute ye as the action were prepense." 

Peculiar spellings give a new appearance to 
several words. The Italian spelling of capu- 
cins is given, but the French "j'usl-au-corps" 
is anglicized to "just-a-corps." In pick-a- 
back and tit-up the dissimilated form is used 
instead of pick-a-pack and tip-up. The follow- 
ing words differ somewhat from the accepted 
spelling : djereed, scurril, scatheless, decads, 
omoplat, clodpole, connivancy, antimasque, 
halbert, and premiss. The old English prefix 
a, in or on, is used with great frequency, as 
a-joumeying, a-simmer, a-bubble, a-smoke, a- 
tiptoe. It may be added also that the prefix 
over (o'er) is employed with freedom in mak- 
ing concise compounds, and mid has a similar 
use in such words as mid-cirque, mid-protesta- 
tion, like midway, mid-summer. 

Oliver F. Emerson. 

Cornell University. 



ETUDE LITTERAIRE 

SUR LES 

O U VRA GES DE PIERRE L O TI. 
Premiere Partie. 
' Le Mariage de Loti ' — 'Le Roman d'un 
Spahi.' 
II est de bon genre dans une certaine coterie 
de gens litteraires de traiter le romantisme de 
rococo, de surann£, et de l'accabler d'epithetes 
encore plus humiliantes. On se decouvre 
volontiers, on met chapeau bas devant les 
scenes ^cceurantes, devant les crudites sans 
nom de Zola et autres naturalistes, parce que 
ces rois de l'ecole realiste croient nous faire 
voir la vie telle qu'elle est. — La main sur la 
conscience, la vie, cette grande epopee, ce 
probleme insoluble, nous paratt-elle plus 
digne d'int£r£t lorsqu'on nous la presente 
dans une fantasmagorie oil chaque tableau est 
tellement sensuel — nous pourrions mfime dire 



